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TRAVSLATXOV 

OF THE 

TARKA SANGRAHA. 



1, " Having treasured in my mmd the Lord of 
the universe, and having taken the dust of the feet 
of my preceptor, this collection of the Philosophical 
Discussions, is made by me, to make the subject 
easy to the understanding of those who are not well 

off in the subject.^* 

2. ^^There are seven categories (padarthas) ; — I. 
Substance (dravya), II. Quality {guna), III. Action 
(karma), IV. Generality {aamanya), V. Particularity 
fmsA^sAa), VI. Intimate Relation {samavaya)^ VIL 
negation (abliava), 

Padartha is not exactly what Aristotle meant by 
category; but as most of Aristotle's categories refer 
to classes of existence or to what is most nearly related 
to them, 'and as in modern philosophy the term cate- 
gory expresses almost universally this meaning, we may 
safely adopt it here, viz. as refering to the notions, which 
express the general forms of knowledge or what is th« 
same, the general modes of existence. 

•There are different sets of Categories according to 
different schools of philosophy. Those of Aristotle are 
as follows : — 

1. Substance. 2. Quantity. 3. Quality. 4. Relation 

5. Place. 6. Time. 7. Condition. 8. Possession* 

9. A«tion. 10. Passion. 

A 
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Those of Zoroaster are as follows :— 

I. Sensation. II. Intelligence. III. Jadgmeat. 

IV. Conscience. V. Life. 

Those of Locke are as follows :— 

1. Extension. II. Solidity. III. Mobility. IV. 
Perceptibility. V. Motivity, VI. Perceptibility. VIL 
Motivity. VIII. Existence. IX, Duration. X. Number. 

The number of seven catagories is adopted by the- 
Veiseshikas, and also acknowledged by the followers of 
the Nyaya, as established in the Bhashya, 

Kanada acknowledged only the six Categories, ex- 
cluding negation. Gautama, the founder of the Nyaya, 
enumerates under the head of objects of proof 
(categories.) 

1. Soul, 2, body, 3. sense, 4. object of sense, 5^ iuteU 
lect, 6. mind, 7. activity, 8. fault, 9. condition of the , 
soul after death (transmigration), 10, retribution, 11. pain 
deleverance from pain. 

Tlie enumeration of the Subdivisions 
of Categories, 

3. " The Substances are nine in number : 1. earth 
(prithivi), 2. Water (aft), 3. light (tejas),* 4. air 
(vat/u), 5. ether {akasa)y 6. time (kala), 7. space (dik), 
8. soul (atman)^ 9. mind (mana*)/* 

Time and space are here classed as substances, be- 
cause the word substance is employed to signify that 
to which qualities can be attributed. To explain this 
more fully, it is the substratum of qualities either in 
the relation of intimate union (samavaya sambandha) 
or in the relation af antecedent negation (pragabhava) 
that is of future existance, 

4. ''The qualities are twenty-four in number,) 
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1. Color {rupa)y 2. taste (ra^a), 3. 6mell (ffandlui)^ 
4, touch, (sparsa), 5, number {sankhya)^ 6. quantity 
(parimanajy 7. individuality (prithaktwa), 8. conjunc 
tion {sanyoga)^ 9. disjunction (u*Aa^a), 10. priority 
(paratwa), 11. posteriority (aparatwa), 12. gravity 
(gurutwa), ^uiditj (dravatwa), 14. viscidity (amha), 
15 sound (8abdd)j 16. intellect (buddht)^ 17. pleasure 
(Sukha), 18. pain (dukha), 10 desire iichhha)^ 20. 
aversion {dwesha)j 21. volition (prayatna), 22. virtue* 
idharma), 23. vice (adharma), 24. faculty isanskara). 

5. There are five actions. 

1. Throwing upwards (uthhepana), 2. throwing 
downwards (ahakshepana), 3. contracting (akunchana) 
4. expanding (prasarana), 5. going on {gamana\'' 

The last of these, viz gamana or " motion in general, 
inludes all sorts of motion not mentioned before, 

6. " Generality is considered two fold, extensive 
(para) and non-extensive (apara\^^ 

These correspond to genus and species. Existence, 
referring substances, qualities and actions is called 
extensive. The class which differs from this is called 
non-extensive ; substantiality and similar notions are 
extensive and non-extensive. It is called extensive by its 
including many things ; by its being included in a more 
extensive class it is non-extensive. 

6, *But the ultimate conditions of eternal Substances 
such as mind^ Soul, time, place and the atoms of 
which the earth, water &c. are composed) are called 
particularities which are endless." 

Such is the relation of a substance with its componing 
part?, aB of a jar, &c. with iti two halves, &c. ; further 
the relation of substances with qualities and actions. 
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and lastly the relation of snbstances, qnaliti^s and actiotiiJ 
with their respective classes is called intimate relation- 
Intimate relation means constant relation. 

7, " But the Intimate relation is of only one kind." 
^'Negation or non-existence (abhaha) is of four 

kinds; — antecedent negation (pragahTiava, or the 
state of a thing before it began to be)^ destruction 
{pradliansabhavd)^ absolute negation (atyantabham) ^ 
reciprocal negation (anyonnyabhava, 

Negation is the reciprocal negation of the six 
categories, that is to say negation arises from the six cate- 
gories being denied of each other. Negation is two-fold, 
universal negation and mutual negation. Universal 
negation is negation, different from mutual negation. 
Mutual negation is the negation of identity. Universal 
negation is of three kinds, antecedent, emergent, and 
absolute negation. In this half, a jar is to be produced; 
in this half a jar is to be destroyed; there is no jar; 
these are respectively the three negations, mentioned 
above. 

Having thus classified the categories, the author 
proceeds to consider in detail each of the subdi- 
visions. 

8. ^* Earth has the peculiar quality of smell. It is 
of two kinds — eternal and non-eternal. It is eternal 
in the form of atoms; non-eternal in the form of 
aggregates or products viz. if consisting of two three 
&c. atoms.'^ 

The non-eternity of earth in the form of products in- 
dicates the want of permanence in the forms, such as 
jars, &c, which it may take. The jar, when broken to 
pieces as atoms, is no longer a jar, but the earth, of 
which it is composed, still remains. The existence of 
eternal atoms has been a favorite theory of several schooli 
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of philosophy. Among the Greeks, Epicurus is one of 
the most renowned of the maintainers of the atomic 
theory. The doctrine has been resumed by some modem 
chemists, not as an established fact but as a hypothesis 
which supplies terms yery advantageous in enunciating 
the chemical laws of Definite Proportions. , 

It (earth composed of parts) again is of three 
kinds, through the division of organized hoAjisarira 
organ of sense iindriga), object or inorganic matter 
(mshaya). We the mortals possess the organized 
body of the earth ; the smell is the organ of sense 
of the earth, which receives odour, residing in the 
©ore part of the nose ; the inorganic matter of the 
^arth is clay, stone and the like." 

9. " Water is cool to the feel. And this (water 
is of two kinds— eternal and non-eternal, eternal, 
in the shape of atoms and non-eternal in the shape 
of products from the by-atomical to the highest 
compound. 

" These compounds are again of three kinds ; — the 
organized body \ the organ of sense, and the inorga- 
nic matter. 

Its organized body is to be met with in the realms 
of Varuna (or Neptune) ; its organ of sense is tongue 
(rasana) which relishes taste, residing in the fore- 
part of the tongue ; its inorganic matters or objects 
(msayas) are rivers, seas, &c.** 

10. "Light is hot to the feel. It is of two 
sorts — eternal in the form of atoms and non-eternal 
or transient in the form of compounds. These pro. 
ducts or compoimds are agaiu of three kinds: — the 
organized body, the organ of sense and the inorganic 
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matter. It is we 11 known that the organized body 
of light abides in the solar realm ; the organ of 
sense of light is sight (chakhas) the recipient of colour^ 
residing in the forepart of the black pupil of the eye ; 
inorganic light is of four sorts, according to the 
division of earthy (Jbhaumd)^ celestial (divya)^ intesti- 
nal (audarya) and mineral ( aharyjay Earthy lights 
is that of fire, &c. celestial light is such as lightening 
&c. is without fuel. Intestinal is the cause of the 
digestion of what is eaten and drunk. Mineral light 
is found in mines, as gold, &c/* 

The Nyaya philosophy considers light and heat as one 
and the same thing. Modern chemists have found out 
curious resemblances not only between light and heat 
but also between these and electricity and magnetism ; 
but whether they are materially the same or different has 
not yet been ascertained by experiment and examination. 
In the Nyaya the organ of seeing is supposed to be a ray 
of light emitted forth by the centre of the eye towards 
the external object that is seen. The Buddhists suppose 
that the organ of seeing is the pupil of the eye itself. 
The optists of the present day affiim that we see an object 
not because a ray emanates from the pupil of the eye 
towards the object viewed and ellumines it, but because 
the object reflects light on the retina of the eye. 

The theory of the intestinal heat appears to be a 
prediction of Leibig's doctrine of digestion which as- 
cribes to the body the function of a furnace having the 
food as fuel. 

As the strongest heat of a furnace is unequal to 
calcine gold or turn it into an earthly looking oxide, 
it is supposed by the Naiyayikas as a lucid substance 
and not an earthly matter like the other metals. 
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In the Mimansa, gold is considered as a different 
snbstance altogether. This theory is adopted by th« 
modem chemists of Europe. 

11. " The feel in the air is coBsidered pectdiar 
to itself. The air is also supposed to have no colour- 
It is of two kinds, eternal and non-eternal :— etemaj 
in the form of atoms— and non-eternal -in the form 
of compounds or products. These compoimds again 
are of three kind : — I, The organized dody ; II. the 
Organ of sense and III. the inorganic matter. The 
organized bodies of air are in the aerial region (evil 
spirits, such as the pisachas) ; its organ of sense the 
percipient of touch, is the skin (twak) which extends 
over the whole body. Its inorganic matters are those 
which cause the trembling of the trees and the like.*^ 

12. *'The air that circulates within the body is 
called the vital air (prana) and this, though single, 
receives the defFerent denomiminations of breathing, 
flatulence &c. through the distinction of modifying 
circumstances. 

13. "The distinguishing quality of the ether i» 
sound. It ts one, all pervading, and etemaL Time 
(hala ),though one is the cause of the employment of 
the terms past and the like. It is all pervading and 
eternal.'* 

The element of ether is inferred in order to accotlni 
ior sound. As pure air and water are destitute of smell, 
ft has been concluded by the Naiyayikas that the smell 
is the distinctive proof of earth: — the perception of 
savour depending on the presence of moisture in the 
mouth, it was concluded that the sense of taste must be 
aqueous in its nature : — the relation between light and 
vision was plain enough : — and the air having been 
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appropriated to the sense of touch, which surround* 
• the whole body just as the air usually surrounds it, there 
remains nothing else to support the uniformity of the 
system than to infer a fifth ' elementary essence for the 
substratum of sound which elementary essence is designa- 
ted as ether. A fifth element, under the denomination of 
Quintissence,, was acknowledged by the antient philos o 
phers of Europe, though with a different signification 
from that of the Nyaya system. 

The doctrine that the organs of sense must resemble 
in their nature the objects which they were to apprehend 
is equiyalent to the doctrine of a long predominance in 
Europe : — "that a cause must resemble its effect." It is 
in some points, the converse of the theory of ideas or 
sensible forms. In that theory outward bodies were 
supposed to emit forth refined images of themselves to 
the mind through the organs of sense. Here, on the 
other hand, the mind is supposed to send forth an organ 
of sense towards its object in the external world, resem- 
bling the object itself. 

Thus bright bodies are represented as being viewed 
by means of a ray of light that emanates from the eye; 
and which constitutes the sense of sight. 

Time, the producer of all productions, is the substrate 
of the world. This is proved by the perception of the 
" now If for instance the perception : " here is now 
a jar, *' is given there exists a union between the motion 
of the sun and the jar. This is not conjunction or any 
other relation (for conjunction is between the parts of 
two or more things,) but it is a relation of a different 
kind, which is produced by time. That time is to be 
thought under the notion of a substratum, is evident 
from its being the cause of priority and posteriority. 
Time is the special (non-general) cause of the perception 
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f priority and posteriority. Or if both definitions &t4 
combined. Time is the substrate of the special union^ 
T^rhich is the non^intimate cause of priority and poste- 
riority. 

Although one, it has maliy names, viz moment, houf 
day &c., past, future and present time. Past is the time, 
whose destruction is the present, as yesterday j future is 
the time, whose future existence is present, as to-morrow, 
and present is the time, whose future existence is destroy- 
ed and whose destruction is (to come to pass) future, as 
to-day. There will, after every future moment, be another 
moment, because there will be always another action (thtf 
junction of which with other things produces the relation 
of time) ; this will be cause at the general conflagration^ 
where also the terms of " moment, " " day, &c. ar«r 
applied, 

14. Space (dik) is the cause of the use of thtf 
terms eastern and the like. It is oue^ eLernal^ anil 
all-pevading (or infinite.Y* 

15. "The repository of knov^ledge is the Soul 
(atman). It is of two kinds — the human Soul, and 
the divine Soul. The divine Soul is God w^ho is 
Omniscient and one only- — devoid of happiness 
and misery. The human Soul is different in each 
human body and is infinite and eternal. 

The reason ascribed for the theory that the human 
soul is infinite is this, that, wherever the body goes, there 
the soul too is present. The human soul is the intimate 
cause of happiness and unhappiness &c., and the subs- 
tantiality of it is proved by its being the substratum of 
the qualities : happiness and unhappiness. Since such 
causes as merit and demerit do not exist with regard to 
God or the devine Soul, he is not subject to either 
happiness and unhappiness. 
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iiie tuman Soul governs the organs of sense, &(i 
because it successively, produces the conscience of the 
senses and of the body. Although there is in the soul 
the perception : I tnow, I am happy, &c., yet it cannot 
at first be proved against one who holds the co&trarjr 
opinion, that the soul is something different from the ^ 
body, &c* To prove this, it is said that " an instrument 
must possess its agent. " As an instrument, has no effect 
t^ithout an ageftt, so also the eye and the other senses, 
trhich are the instruments for knowledge, have no effect 
without an agent. For this reason an independent agent 
is assumed^ 

To show, that the body is not the agent, it is urged 
that "there is no consciousness in the body, as id 
proved by the disappearance of consciousness after death," 
and also " if consciousness belonged to the body, there 
could in old age be no recollection of things, perceived 
in childhood, the body being subject to increase and 
decrease by acquiring and losing its particles, " conscious- 
ness can neither belong to the senses ; for if such wefe 
the case, how could recollection remain, when the senses 
are destroyed ? . 

Let then consciousness not belong to the senses 
(external) but be maintained for the eternal mind 
To which the answer is : — the mind cannot be the Sita 
of consciousness ; — for then knowledge and other internal 
qualities would remain imperceptible. Because as the 
mind is an atom, and as the cause of every perception is 
a certain greatness, no perception could take place, if 
knowledge, happiness, &c. were placed in the eternal 
mind. How mind is an atom, is explained afterwards. 
Consciousness then must belong to the soul. 

Having finished the account of substance, the 
author goes on to treat of qualitj-. 
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16. *^ Mind (manas) is that organ of aense whicli 
id instrumental to the apprehension of happiness and 
misery &c. It is endless, as each soul possesses 
one mind. It is in the form of an atom and is 
eternal. 

The Naiyayihas are of opinion that the mind is 
small, as an atom, because if it were infinite, as the 
Mimahsakas uphold, it might be in union with all 
substances simultaneoulj, and all sensations might be 
contemporaneous. Various sensations, the Naiyayika9 
maintain, do not arise at once to the same soul. They 
only appear to do so when passing in rapid succession ; 
as a firebrand, whirled with velocity, loots like a ring 



17^ The quality, that is apprehended by the eye 
only, is colour. Through the division of white, blue 
yellow, red, green, orange, and variegated, it is of 
seven kinds. All these seven colours are to be found 
in earth. The colour that is to be found in water is 
^on-resplendant white. In light it is to be found 
both white ai^d bright, 

The great Newtom has discovered that the colour is 
in light only, and that a ray of light can be analysed 
into all the seven primary colours by means of a glass- 
prism. He has also proved by experiment that the 
variety of colours that is visible in the universe is owing 
to. the variety of powers which dififerent objects possess 
to absorb some primary colours and to emit forth thei 
residue of the ray. 

18. " The quality that is apprehended by the 
piioue is taste. And that is of six kinds tb^ougl^ 
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■ftie division of sweet, aeid, saline, bitter, astringent^ 
and pungent. All these six qualities of taste can be 
had in earth but in water the sweet taste can only 
be found. 

19. ^* The quality that is apprehended by the 
nose is smell. And it is of two kinds, fragrance and 
jion-fragrance which exist in earth only. 

(20) " The quality that is apprehensive only by 
the organ of touch is feel. It is three-fold, cold, hot, 
and temperate (ie neither cold nor hot). It exists in 
earth, water, light, and air. The feel that is in water 
is cold, the feel that is in light is hot^ and the feel 
that is in both the earth and air is neither cold nor 
hot " 

Feel is perceived by tbe skin, it is the cause of percep- 
tion through the skin. It is three-fold, tepid, cold, and 
warm. Hardness and similar qualities are in the earth. It 
is eternal in the atoms of water, light, and air, i^on-eternal 
in the atoms of earth. 

The qualities of colour, taste, smell, and feel, as 
abiding in earth, they are produced by a cause, because 
by the union with fire, the colour, taste, and smell and 
feel of earth are changed ; not so as abiding irx. water, &c, 
be a hundred times boiled, yet no change of - its colour, &c. 
akes place. The smell and heat of water, on the other 
j^and, are artificial, because they are present or absent 
by the presence or absence of artificial means, liketh* 
©eld feel of air and earth. 

The Vatseshikas affirm, that as to earth the change by 
the process of cooking takes place in the atoms. Their 
view is, as follows: — as long as the parts are retained in 
the compound, no change by the process of cooking is 
possible ; but when by the union of fire th« compound 
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iobstances have be^ destrojedy that change takes plaee 
in the atoms whic h have teccme independent of ca 
other. And again by the union of the atoms which, 
have been changed by the process of cooking, a produc- 
tion is effected from the compound of two, three, &e, 
atoms again to a compound of many parts ; for by tha 
extraordinary velocity of heat the transition from the 
destruction of one compound to the production of 
another is sudden. Then from the destruction of a 
compound of two atoms, by a new production, a compound 
possessed of shape, &c., is formed in a few momtents. 

The Naiyayikas on the other hand affirm, that in com- 
pounds also, viz, in compounds of two, three &c., atoms, 
change by the process of cooking takes place. Iheir 
opinion is as follows : — The compound substances havo 
pores, the minute parts of fire enter into the inside, and 
therefore change by the process of cooking is possible 
although the parts be retained in the compound. 

(21) ^'The four qualities, colour &c., which are pro- 
duced by the application of heat, are transient ; but 
when they are not produced by the application of heat^ 
they are either eternal or non-eternal or transient: — 
they are eternal in the eternal matters (atoms) and 
non-eternal or transient in the non-eternal or tran- 
sient matters (objects produced, such as com- 
pounds/' 

(22) " The non-general or special cause of the appli- 
cation of the terms one, ^c, is Number* It pervades 
all the nine substances. Beginning from one, it 
reaches to the highest numerical figure fpararddha.) 
Unity is either eternal or non-eternal ; eternal when 
apertains to objects eternal^ and non-eternal or tran- 

B 
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iient when apertains ix) objects non-eternal or tran« 
•ient. But duality, Ac, are erery where non 
•temal or transient.*' 

The highest numerical figure " parardha" is " many 
lacks of karors." The transient unity means this: — 
that when an object is broken into two pieces, it leaves 
•h the moment, its character of unity and assumes th« 
•haracter of duality. 

(23) "The non-general or special cause of the use of 
measure, is Quantity. It abides in all the nin« 
iubstances ; and it is of four kinds, minute and great, 
ionge and short. ^' 

. (24) "The non-general or special cause of the appli- 
cation of the term separate^ is Individulity, which 
quality abides in all the substances.'^ 

(25) ^^The special or non-general cause of the 
use of the term ^'connected/' is conjunction. It 
pervades all the substances.^ ' 

(26) '*Disjnnction is that quality which causes the 
destruction of conjunction. All the substances are 
ts site.** 

Distance and proximity or priority and pos- 
teriority are the two special or non-general causes 
of the application of the terms far and near^ ancient 
and recent. Having been incident to four substances 
beginning with the earth and to the mind, they are 
of two kinds what is made by space and what ii 
made by time With reference to an object placed 
far off, there is the distance made by space. With 
reference to an object placed near, there is proximitif 
made by space. When an object is old there priority/ 
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with reference to time. When an object is young^ 
there is posteriority with reference to titneJ^ 

(27) "The instrumental cause of a body's beginning 
to fall is weight or gravity which abides in earth 
and water. ^' 

^ (^8) ^ Tlie instumental cause of the first 
commencement of tickling is Fluidity which abides* 
in earth, water and light. It is of two kinds: — 
natural (or primary) and adscititious (or secondary). 
It is natural (or primary, in water and adscititious 
(or secondary i g produced by somethiny else) iri 
earth and light. In earthly substances such a« 
clarified butter, &c,fluidity is caused by the appli- 
cation of heat". 

(29) The quality that causes infinitessimal 
particles to assume the shape of a mass is Viscidity ; 
It exists in water alone**. 

The Naiyaikas maintain that oily Substances are 
viscid, only because they contain water. This phenomenon 
according to modem Chemists falls under the category 
of attraction of cohesion. 

(30) ^'The quality that is apprended by the organ 
of hearing (ySo^ra) is sound (S'aJda). It is two-fold, 
inarticulate and articulate. Inarticulate sound is 
that of a bugle, &c. Articulate Sound is in the form 
of the Sanscrit and other languages/* 

(31) '^The quality that is the cause of the appliction 
of all terms is intellect or knowledge {buddhi) . It is of 
two kinds, Memory and Apprehension. Knowledge 
(or a state of consciousness), which is caused by the 
internal reflexion of previous impressions {Sanskara 
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IB called memory (smriti). Knowledge dififereni 
from that, is called apprehension (amvaba). That is of 
two kinds, true apprehension and false apprehension. 

(32) "Apprehension of an object in its real nature, 
is true apprehension. Thus the knowledge that * it is 
iilver* which we arrive after, occing truo silvor i« 
ealled true apprehension. That is truly called the pmma 
i e knowledge unmistakeable. False apprehension is 
that which indicates a nature that does not belong ta 
the objcipt of which the apprehension is formed. For 
instance, the apprehension ^This is silver' in a j earl- 
shell is a false apprehension/^ 

(33) True apprehension is of four kinds: — 
preceptions, inferences, comparisons and testimonies. 
Their causes are also four-fold, viz. perception 
inference, comparison, and testimony.^* 

True apprehension is an apprehension without error. 
It is not perceived but by itself, by the concurrence of 
doubts. The Miman8aka& say, that true apprehension is 
comprehended by itself. According to the Gurus a 
knowledge is a true aprehension by its own xnanifesta^ 
tion. 

According to the opinion af the Murarimisras 
knowledge is obtained by reflection. 

(34)*' An efficient cause, that is not general to many 
effects, is called a special cause. That antecedent 
which invariably and unconditionally precedes an 
affect is called a cause. That is called an efecty 
of which, there was a previous non-existence.'' 
(35) **Oause is three-fold, through the divisions of 
intimate, non-intimate, and instrumental. That 
from which in its intimate relation an effect is 
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produced is called an intimate cause, as threads are of 
cloth, and the cloth itself of its own colour, &c. 

Where the cause and effect are associated in one and 
the same object, that cause is called non-intimate ; 
such as the c^onjunction of the threads is the nonin- 
timate cause of cloth, and the colour of the threads is 
that of the cloth itself; and the third, that is, the ins- 
trumental cause must be considered, what is different 
from either, such as the weaver^s brush, the loom, 
&c., are of cloth. Among these three kinds of causes, 
that cause which is not general, is called the 
instrumental cause.'-' 

(36) "The instrumental cause of preception is 
sensation ; sensation is the knowledge that is 
produced by the union of an organ of sense with an 
external object. This knowledge, which is called 
sensation, is two-fold ; what admits of an alternative 
and what does not. The knowledge that admits of 
an alternative is indefinite, such as in the simple 
notion that "this is some-thing.** The knowledge 
that does not admit of an alternative is definite 
such as, in the positive cognitions of *this is 
Dittha' & ' This is a Brahman,^ ^This is black/ 

(37) ^^The Intercourse (Sannikaraa) of an organ of 
sense with anexternal object, which is the instrumen- 
tal cause of preception^ is of six kinds as follows: — 

I, Conjunction, II. intimate union with that 
which is in conjunction. III. intimate union with 
what is intimately united with that which is in 
conjunction, IV. intimate union, V. intimate union 
with that which is intimately united, and VI. the 
union which arises from the relation between th« 
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tiling qualified and the thing that qualifies. For 
instance, when the preception of a jar takes place 
by the intercourse of an organ of sight, there the 
intercourse is conjunction. In the preception of the 
colour of the jar, there the intercourse is the intimate 
union whith that -which is in conjuction, for the 
colour is intimately united with the jar which 
is in conjunction with the organ of sight. In the per- 
ception of the presence of the generality of colour, 
there the intercourse is the intimate union with what 
is intimately united with that which is in conjunction, 
for in the colour that is intimately united with the 
jar which is in cojuction with the organ of sight, is 
inherent in tho generic property of being coloured. In 
the perception of Sound by the organ of hearing, 
there the intercourse is intimate union, for the ether 
pervading the cavity of the ear^ is the organ of 
hearing, and sound being the specific quality of ether, 
and there being an intimate relation between a quality 
and a thing possessing that quality. In the preception 
of the generic property of sound, the intercourse 
is the intimate union with that which is intimately 
united. In the preception of negation, the intercourse 
is the union which arises from the relation between 
the thing qualified and the thing that qualifies, for 
in the preception that * this ground is possessed 
with the negation of a jar' there the ground that 
is in conjunction with the organ of sense is 
distinguished by the specific quality of the negation 
of ajar. Thus the knowledge that is produced by these 
intercourses of six kinds is called perception. The 
instrumental cause of that perception are the organ* 
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of sense. Therefore the organs of sense are ack- 
nowledged to be the anthority of perception. Thus 
ends the chapter on Sensation and Perception.'^ 

The author then goes on to the chapter on Infe- 
rence. 

INFERENCE. 
( 38. ) *^The act of inferring (something unknown 
from the known data ) is called inference/' 

"An inference is knowledge arrived at from 
a logical deduction. This consists in the knowledge 
of a general principle combined with the knowledge 
that the casein question is one to which it is 
applicable. For instance, the knowledge that 'this 
hill is possessed with smoke, which is invariably- 
attended by fire^ is a logical primise, the knowledge 
deduced from which, viz. that ^this hill is fiery *is a 
logical inference. The genrality of a principle 
(Vj/apti) consists in the inseparable connection of 
one given thing with some other as in the 
instance that * wherever there is smoke there is 
fire. 'The existence of the thing which forms the 
middle term ( Vya'pya ) of a Syllogism, in the thing 
which forms the subject of the conclusion oi the 
minor term ( Paksha ) is called the generality of 
principle of being in the minor term." 

The special cause ( instrumental cause ) of an in- 
ference is the knowledge of the invariable connection 
of the subject with the predicate in a general proposi^ 
tion ( Vyapti-jnana) 

For instance, let a man who from the smoke on a 
hearth, &c, has become aware of the inyariaWe 
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connection of smoke with fire, see afterwards any 
whore on a mountain nninterrupted line of smoke. 
He will then recollect the general proposition that 
'smoke is invariably connected with fire.' Hence 
arises the knowledge, that 'this mountain is possessed 
with smoke which is invariably connected with fire' 
thence arises the knowledge that 'this mountain is fiery' 
which is an inference. 

The ancients held, that smoke, when actually perceived, 
together with the notion, that it is invariably connected 
with fire, is the special cause of a conclusion. The 
modem philosophers deny this ; for they say, if the 
reason {Linga, sign) were the special cause of the 
conclusion, then inference could not take place, if the 
reason (^sign) had not yet arrived, or had been destroyed ; 
because then the reason, the pretended special cause 
of a conclusion, was not present. 

It is difficult to find an adequate word for the term 
{Vyapti) in English. It means literally, pervading 
inherence, the inherent and essential presence of any one 
thing or property in another, but it is used in the Nyaya 
and other philosophical systems to denote the logical rela- 
tion of one notion to another in a proposition of such a 
kind, that under circumstances an inference may be drawn 
from it; or it is the relation of the subject to the predicate 
and vice versa, as the major proposition of a syllogism. 
The subject of such a proposition is the ( Vyapya ) the 
notion, which is pervaded by another ( by the predi- 
cate ) that is to say, which is only a part of the predi- 
-cate, which is less extensive than the latter, or includ- 
ed in it. The subject is therefore invariably connec- 
ted with the predicate and if the former is thought, 
the latter also is thought, The predicate is the 
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( Vyc^akay ) the pervading notion; it has a greater 
extent than the Bubject, and the latter is only a part 
of it. It is, therefore, not invariably connected with 
it, and if the predicate is thought, the subject is not 
necessaiily thought with it. The Vyapti is, accordingly, 
only understood, if the relation of the two notion^, to 
be connected together, on either part is understood. 
Further, the Vyapti is a proposition, from which an 
inference can be derived, ihat is to say, it must be a 
general proposition, fit to form the major proposition of 
a Syllogism. The names of Yyapya and Vyapaka are 
only used with reference to the general proposition ; 
if a third term (the minor term) is connected with them, 
they obtain other names. Viz; the Vyapya (middle 
term) the name of Hetu,TesiSon, argument, or Itnga^ sign, 
and the Vyapaka ( major term ) the nam^ of Sadhyoy 
conclusion. The minor term (the subject of the conclusion) 
is called Paksha : place (minor term, subject of the 
conclusion) viz the place, to be connected by moans of 
the middle term with the major term, or predicate of the 
conclusion. 

The knowledge of the determination of the reason 
(middle term) which is determined by a general predicate, 
(major term) in connection with the place (minor 
term) is the special cause of a conclusion. This can 
be comprehended in a double manner, either, it is the 
knowledge, that the subject of the general proposition 
(the middle term,) is connected with the place (subject 
of conclusion, minor term) or, it is the knowledge, that 
the place (subject of conclusion) is possessed of thesub- 
ject of the general proposition (middle term.) According- 
ly the conclusion takes place either from the knowledge, 
that the subject of the general proposition (middle term) 
is connected with the place (subject, minor term) from 
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which follows that the conclusion (predicate of the 
•onclusion, major term) is connected with the place 
(minor term) or it takes place from the knowledge, that 
the place (minor term) is possessed of the suhjeet of 
the general proposition (middle term) from which follows, 
that the placp. (rni»o» tp-rm) is possessed of th* 
•onclusion (major term.) 

The knowledge of the attribute (middle term) of the 
subject (of conclusion) as determined by the predicate 
(major term) with which it is invariably connected 
takes place through intimate relation, and produces the 
•onclusion by the same relation. 

This is on the whole an excellent exposition of 
the logical relation of the conclusion. It is here lucidly 
explained in what manner the three notions of a 
syllogism are in relation to each other, and also that 
the cause of the conclusion is not the middle term, at 
separated from the major term, but only in its connec- 
tion with it. As this is sometimes not attended to, it 
is not superfluous to attach importance to it. At the 
same time it is true, that the logical form of a syllo- 
gism does not consist of one premise, and the conclusion 
but of two premises whith one conclusion; for if one 
reflects as to the form, viz.. the minor term in con- 
nection with the middle term, which is itself determined 
by the major term, it is evident, that there are two 
connections viz. of the minor term with the middle, and 
of this with the major. That is to say, there are two 
propositions or two premises. 

(39) *'The process of Infernce is of two kinds, for 
one*s own self, and for the sake of others. That 
which is for one*s own self, is the canse of de- 
duction of a logical inference in one's own mind ; 
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for instance, having made repeated and personal 
obseryations, in the case of. culinary hearths i^nd 
the like, that wherever there is smoke there is fire, 
having come to the conclusion, that this an invariable 
sequence, having reached a mountain, and having 
•ntertained a doubt aibout the existence of fire in it, 
and having observed smoke on the mountain, a man 
recollects the invariable and unconditional antece- 
dence of fire, where there is smoke. Afterwards this 
knowledge arises in his mind that this mountain 
is distinguished by smoke which is invariably and 
unconditionally attended by fire. This is called 
Linga-paramarsa which means such recognition of 
' linga or sign as leads to a logical inference Thence 
is produced the knowledge, that the ^mountain is 
fiery/ This is called a logical inference for one's 
own self/* 

(40) " But, when any one, after having for the 
satisfaction of his own mind inferred fire fiom 
smoke, makes the application of the five-membered 
syllogistic form for the edification of the unders- 
tanding of others, that inference is called the 
inference for the sake of others. As for instance 

I. This hill is fiery. 
II Because it smokes. 

III. Whatever is possessed of smoke is fierj, 
as a culinary hearth. 

IV. And that it does so. 

V. Therefore it is fiery. Thus from a sign 
already established, the other man also is convinced 
of the existance of fire.'* 

( 41) -^The five-membered (Avayavas or propositions) 
♦f the syllogistic form are as follows : — 
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1. The piopofiition {prat^ ihat which is to 
be proved by argument) 

2. The reason, argument or hetu ; 

3. The instance {udaharanay driahtanta). 

4. The application (upanaya). 

5. The conclosicm (n^omana). 
For instance ; 

1. ^Thishill is fiery'; is the proposition. 

2. *For it smokes' is the reason or hetu* 

3. ^Whatever smokes is fiery* ; is the instance 

er udaharana. 

4. ^ This hill smokes* ; is the application or upanaya 

5. •Therefore it is fiery* ; is the conclnsion 
or Tvigamana^ 

The modem school of the Njaya has redaced the 
syllogism to three and even to two members, and this 
last reduction appears to have been most^generally adop- 
ted. In this form the two premises, viz. major and 
minor propositions are condensed into one premise, of 
which we shall now give a description. 

* That a syllogism be correct, two things are required. 1, 
a general proposition, in which the subject (reason) is 
invariably connected with a predicate (conclusion), more 
comprehensive than the subject, and 2, a minor term 
with which the subject of the general proposition is con- 
nected. That there is this double connexion of the minor 
term with the reason, and of the reason with the conclu- 
■ion, is to be decided by consideration, which is the 
intercourse between the minor term and the reason, as 
•onnected with the general predicate or the predicate of 
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the conclusion. Tbis consideration is onlj one, and 
therefore the form of the antecedent of the conclusion 
ean only be one, or : there is, only one premise, by which 
the minor term is expressed as determined by the reason 
in its inyariable connexion with the conclusion. 

For instance: let a man from former obseravtion 
know, that smoke is invariably connected with fire, 
as for instance on a culinary hearth ; let him se« 
afterwards an uninterrupted column of smoke rising' 
from a hill, he will recollect the general proposition 
that smoke is invariably connected with fire. Henct 
the knowledge arises : This hill is possessed of smoke, 
which is invariably connected with fire. This knowledge, 
this one act, by which there is a progress from one object 
to a third by a second, is consideration, from which 
the conclusion arises : This hill is fiery. 

This i« in its principal points the theory of the Nyaya 
of th^ form of the syllogism. It is essentially the same 
with that of Aristotle. The differences are two. The 
first is a difference in the form, or rather in expression, 
viz. that the two permises are combined into one. 
The exposition is certainly not simple, for the different 
combination of the ideas, forming a syllogism, ought 
to be represented in their natural form, which is the 

connexion of two in a proposition, and the saine 
principle ought to have been applied to the conclusion ; 
for if it is true that two premises must be combined 
into one, the conclusion also should not be stated in a 
separate sentence, but the whole syllogism should form 
one sentence, for instance, in the example : This hill, 
determined by sm^ke, which is determined by fire, 
is determined by fire. Yet the difference is only apparent ; 
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for the Nyaya, as Aristotle, connects, one notion with 
the other through a third with which the latter is 
connected, or excludes it by a third, from which th# 
second is excluded. 

The second difference is, that the Nyaya wantsd not 
only to give rules for the correctness of the logical 
operation in arguing, but to guard against falst 
premises, and for this purpose the consideration was 
also to establish the truth of the major proposition by a 
reference to an instance, in which the truth of the propo- 
sition was exemplified. Their consideration was therefore^ 
not only directed to the logical operation of arguing, 
but also to the truth which may result from it, and both 
the truth of the conclusion, and the correctness of the 
argxmient should be the result of one and the same opera- 
tion, which of course is impossible. 

With the exposition of the form of syllogism, th« 
logical theory of the Nayaya is nearly completed. 
Gautama divided inference into three kinds ; 1, inference 
of an effect from a cause, as if rain is inferred from a 
collection of clouds ; 2, inference of a cause from an 
effect, as if rain is concluded from an increase of the 
water in a river ; and 3, inference from general notions, 
as if earth is inferred to be a substance from its having 
the quality of smell. This division, is not logical, 
as cause and effect are metaphysical notions and havs 
no relation whatever to the different forms of syllogism. 
The modem school of the Nayaya has therefore not 
adopted this division, but acknowledges three kinds of 
syllogisms; which are only affirmative inference, only 
megative inference, and inference, at the same tim« 
rfirmative and negative. From the examples, given 
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in illustration, it appears, that the latter includes two 
moods of the first and second figures, Barbara and 
Camestres ; Barbara being the type for all general 
affirmative conclusions, and Camestres for all gener 
negative ones. Here, however, is their theory finished 
»nd we find no trace of the different moods the 
syllogistical forms can enter into. 

(42) ^^The(linga-paramarsa) or the recognition of a 
sigh is alone the instrumental cause of an inference 
(anumiti)y both of that for one^s own self and of 
that for another / therefore the linga'paramarsa 
or the recognition of a sign is an act of inference 
[anumanam)^' 

(43) Sign {lingo) is of three kinds, (1) that 
which has reference to an invariable union and separa- 
tion (anwaya-vyatireki) ; (2) that which has reference 
to union alone5(A^aZanti?ayi)and (3) that which has re- 
ference to separation alone (kewalavi/atireki) ,\ Where 
the sign has reference to the pervading inherence 
( Vyapti) both by union and separation, there the sign 
is called that which has reference to an inseparable 
union and separation ; as for instance, the state of being 
Btnohy^ when fire is to be proved. * Wherever 
there is smoke, there is fire as a culinary hearih*^ 
this an universal affirmative. * Where there is no 
fire, there can also be no smoke, as, for instance 
in the case of a great 'lake' ; this an universal 
negative. The sign which has reference to union 
alone is that which has no negative dristanta 
or example, as for instance, *thi» jar is najne- 
able, because it is cognizable by prama or true 
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apprehension, ai cloth is'. For there is no instance 
where a thing is nnnameable when it is cognizable by 
true apprehension and vice versa. The sign that has 
a reference to separation alone, is that in regard to 
which we argue from an invariable absence. 

As an example we institute the following 
syllogism : — 

^ (1) Earth differs from these (other elements) : 

* (2) Because it possesses smell : 

* (3) Whatever is not different from these (other 
elements) is not possessed of smell, as for instance 
water, (ie it is not possessed of smell) : 

^(4) But this (earth) is not so (ie is not unpossessed 
of smell) : 

(5) Therefore it is not like the other elements. 

But if (in the the third proposition) we argued 
f affirmatively) that * whatever is possessed of smell 
is different from the other elements,' we would have 
been in want of an instance to cite^ the earth being 
the singular instance of that,^' 

Without undergoing the needless necessity of citing an 
example in an argument, it can be simplified by stating 
a universal affirmative premise thus: — 

*^ 1. Whatever is possessed of smell, differs from 
the other elements. : 

(2) Earth is possessed of smell : 

(3) Therefore Earth differs from other ele- 
ments.** 
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The connexion of the subject ^ritli ihe predicate if 
two-fold. Namely, there are three kinds of inference, yiz; 
onlj affirmatiye, only negative, and affirmatiy* and 
Begatire at the same time. 

1. The only affirmative kind takes place, when there 
are no dissimilar instances with regard to the conclusion 
(major term, that is to say, when the major term is not 
excluded from any other notion) for instance, if it it 
argued, that something is an object of knowledge, because 
it can be named ; for here is a dissimilar instance 
imptsfeible as every thing is an object of knowledge. 

If it is said, 'that the only affirmative kind is impos- 
•ible, because it is separated from all other notions* (that 
is to say, such a notion is separated from all other 
notions, and cannot therefore be connected with all.) We 
deny this ; for what is separated, is common to all, 
and this is merely affirmative. Moreover, the mere affir- 
mation is the notion of a thing which is no object of 
actual absolute negation, and this ii proved in the nega - 
tion of the ether, &c. (that is to say, as it cannot be 
proved, that ether, spact, &c. are not found any where, 
so it cannot be proved with regard to such notions as 
knowledge, &c.). 

2. Merely negative inference takes place, when 
there exist no similar subjects of conclusion, for instance, 
in the inference ; Earth is distinguished from all the 
other elements, because it is possessed of smell. Here 
is earth the minor term, the conclusion the distinction 
from what is different from earth, and reason the 
smell ; for in this case there is no similar instance, 
viz. no instance with which the conclusion is connected, 
because it was before excluded from the other element! . 
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3. Affirmative and negative inferences take place, Vfhen 
there exist similar and dissimilar instances of the 
conclusion or major teim ; for instance : This is fiery, 
because it smokes. In this case th^re are similar 
instances, as a hearth, and dissimilar instances, at 
a lake, &c. 

The tause of the negative conclusion is the knowledge 

of a general negative proposition, Vyatirehavyapti 
Hence the true definition of a general negative proposi- 
tion is this : — A general negative is the necessity of the 
absence of the reason, where there is an absence of the 
conclusion or the major term ; that is to say, a general 
negative is the absente of the reason, which absence 
is included in the absence of the conclusion or major term. 
Here it must be understood, by what connexion, at what 
place, and by what notion, the more extensive notion is 
comprehended, by the same connexion and notion is also 
the absence to be determined. From this knowledge it 
follows : by what connexion and notion, the more 
comprehensive notion is comprehended, by the same 
connexion and notion is also the absence to be 
determined. Accordingly, where the absence of smell 
expresses the notion of the other elements by distin- 
tive relation, there follows the absolute negation of 
the notion of the other elements by the negation of 
the negation of smell ; but where the more extensive 
notion of the other elements is comprehended by the 
relation af identy; this is reciprocal negation. And 
lastly, when by the relation of conjunction, for instance, 
the more extensive notion of fire with regard to smoke 
is comprehended, there the negation of smoke, 
determined by the relation of conjunction, in a tank 
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also follows from the negation of fire, determined 
by the relation of conjunction. Here is the cause of 
the apprehension of the general negative proposition, 
the knowledge of what agrees with a general negatiye. 

Another opinion on the subject is that : By meant 
of the negative, the general affirmative is understood, 
but the knowledge of the general negative proposition, 
is not th« cause. Where by means of the general 
negative, the general proposition is understood, thert 
it is called a negative inference. The necessity of th« 
conclusion (major term, her9 the difference fiom th# 
other elements ) is first evident from single things, at 
a jar, &c. and afterwards it is established for the notion 
of earth, &c. 

(4:4) " That, where the existence of the property 
to be proved is doubtful^ is called the subject of the 
conclusion (pakaha) ; as the mountain, when the 
fact of its having possessed of smoke is the reason 
(argument or hetu). That, where the existence 
of the property to be proved is imdoubted, is called 
the subject on the same side or Sapaksha ; as the culi- 
nary hearth, in the same argument That which 
is undoubtedly possessed of the negation of tha 
property to be proved, is called the subject in opposi- 
tion ori?ipaA;sAa ; asagreatlakein the same argument/* 



(45) There are five semblances of reason or 
fallacies or heiwabhasasy which are as follows : — 

. I. Going astray. 
11. Contradiction. 
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III. Equalization. 

IV. Inconclusiveness. 

V. Absurdity.^' 

(4tt) " The fallacy of going astray or savt/abhichara 
is i^at T¥ hiclL may have a conclusion different from 
that which is wanted. 

It ii of three kinds. 

1. That which is too general or Sadharana. 

2. that which isnotgeneral enough or asadhard^a. 

S. And that which is non-exclusive or anupa" 
sanhari. 

The fallacy of going astray, which is too general, 
is that where the reason or hetu may be present, 
when the property to be proved is absent / as for 
example, if one would say, * The mountain is fiery, 
because it is cognizable by pmma or true ap- 
prehension but cognizability by prama or true 
apprehension can as well be ascribed to a lake which 
I* possessed of the negation of fire.*' 

(47) "The fallacy of going astray that is not 
general enough, is excluded from the subject of 
conclusion and from an ©posite onpe. As for exam- 
ple, 'sound is eternal, because it is possessed of the 
generic property of sound.' Thi« is a fallacy of 
going astray thkt is not general enough, for the 
generic property of sound exists in sound alone 
and excluded from all, either eternal or non-eternal.*' 

(47) I'The fallacy of going astray that is non- . 
exclusive or anupasanhari^ where no example can 
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be brought either in support or in opposition. As 
for instance, if it is said, that ' Every thing is non- 
eternal, beeause it is cognizable by prama 
knowledge without error,' — here there is no examplo 
to cite, because ^every thing' is the subject of the 
conclusion/' 

(48) The fallacy of contradiction or vimdJia is 
that, where the reason is invariably attended with 
the negation of what is to be proved. As for 
example,, when it is said that, — ^ sound is eternal 
because it is created.* This argument should be 
rejected as fallacious, because the state of having 
been created is attended with non-eternity:— 
the negation of eternity.'* 

(49) " It is called the fallacy of equalization 
or satpratipaksha when the reason is counterbalanced 
by another reason which proves the negation of 
what is to be proved. As for example^ when one 
would say that, * The sound is eternal, because it is 
cognizable by the organ of hearing, as the generic 
property of sound is acknowledged by both parties,* 
it might be said with equal force on the other side, 
that, ^ sound is non-eternal^ because it is a creation, 
as a jar is,' 

(50) " The fallacy of inconclusiveness, is of threo 
kinds : — 

1. inconclusiveness on the part of the subject 
asrayasiddha ; ^ 

2. i^oonclusiveness from the nature of the reason 
^toarupasidha ; 
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3. inconclusive-ness from limitation/^ (vyapya- 
iwasiddha) 

(51) " As an example of the inconclusiveness on 
the part of the subject it is cited, * The sky-lotus it 
fragrant, because it is possessed of the generic pro- 
perty of lotuses, as in the lotuses of the lake/here the 
»ky-lotus is the locality of the generic property 
of a lotus,, which sky-lotus is in reality non- 
existent." 

(52) " Inconclusiveness from the nature of the 
reason takes place, for instance, when it is inferred 
* that soimd is a quality, because it is cognizable by 
the organ of sight/ But this cognizability by the 
organ of sight is not existent in the sound ; sound 
being cognizable by the organ of hearing. Incon- 
clusiveness from limitation would take place, for 
instance, when the reason is attended with an indis- 
pensable condition. Such an indispensable condition 
or upadhi is what always attends the property to be 
proved, but does not always attend what is brought 
forward as a proof. 

. (53) "Invariable attendance on the object to be 
proved {sadhya^xyapakatwa) consists in the not 
being the counterpart {apratiyogitwa) of the 
absolute negation (atyantabhava) attendant on {sama- 
nadhikarana) that which is to be proved. Non-inva- 
riable attendance on that which is cited as a proof 
(sadhana-vyapakatwa) consists in the being th 
counterpart (pratiyogitwa) of the negation which 
exists in the proof.'* 
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(54) ^^In the argument that, ^ The mountain ia 
possessed of smoke, because it has fire/ here the 
contact of wet fuel is an indispensable condition. 
As for instance, ^wherever there is smoke 
there is the union with wet .fuel,' is an invariable 
attendance on what is to be proved {sadliyavyapakata). 
But such an inference is not true, ^That wherever 
there is fire, there is the union with wet fuel' 
for there is no imion with wet fuel in the case of 
an ignited iron ball— this is what is called th« 
non-invariable attendance on the proof or Badhanm* 
itaypahata. Thus the invariable attendance on what 
is [to be proved being coexistent with the non- 
invariable attendace on the proof, the indispensable 
condition there is the union with wet fuel. As 
this additional condition is indispensable here, to 
prove* the absolute piresence of smoke, fierineisB 
in this argument is fallacious as regards iti 
conclusiveness/^ 

Such an argument as expressed in the form, 'The 
mountain is fiery : r-therefore it mnst have smoke,* 
is called an Enthjmeme, because here of the two 
premises of a regular syllogism only one is expressed 
and the other is suppressed in the mind ( en thymo) of 
th# speaker. When a fallacy occurs in an Enthymeme, 
it is very difficult to detect whether the fallacy is in 
the reasoning or it is a fallacy extra dictionem, 

(55) "The fallacy of absurdity or 6ac2Ai^a, is that 
where the negation of what is to be proved is esta- 
blished without doubt , by another proof. If for 
example, one would say that, ^ Fre is cold, 
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because it is a substance.* Here the predicate of the 
conclusion, what is to be proved, is coldness, the 
negation of which, warinth, is apprehended by the 
organ of touch by one's own self. Hence the argu- 
ment is called absurd.'* 

" Thus ends the chapter on Inference/' 

Too general is a reason, which abides as well ift 
tiie subject of the concusion as in an oposite one;, 
•tibjeot of the conclusion {sapakeha) is, where th# 
major term abides, for instance, if fire is the major,, 
smoke the middle, a mountain or a hearth is th« 
subject or the minor &c. A ^subject opposite to 
the conclusion. (Vipahshd) is , where it does not abide; . 
for instance, in the example given above, a tank is 
a subject, oppoiite to the conclusion or the major term, 

That is to say, the reason is too general, when it 
abides also in a subject, where the major term is not 
found. For instance, let a hearth be the subject or 
minor term; smoke the major term, and fire the 
reason, the conclusion would be : the hearth smokes, 
because it is fiery, which would be false, because 
it is too general; far fire, the reason, is also 
connected with other subjects, where there is no 
smoke, for instance, with an ignited iron ball. 

This is not a logical fallacy, which takes place, 
when the conclusion does not follow from the premises 
but as a fallacy extra dictionem, where the matter 
of the pennises is wrong; for the conclusion follows 
here from the premi<ies. In this instance the major 
proposition is wrong, which is : wherever there is fire 
there is smoke, The conclusion, howerer, is quite 
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right as well in form as in matter, and the example 
is therefore not judiciously selected. The fault 
If ould, however be apparent, if iron ball for instance 
had been taken for the minor term. 

Non-general is the reason, which has no similar 
•ubjects of conclusion for the major term, that i* 
where the major term has only one subject, or where 
no similar instances cai^ be adduced for the reason. 

Non-exclusive, is a reason, where the major term 
is the negation of absolute negation ie where the major 
term may be predicated of any other notion. Hereby 
a general negative is impossible and a conclusion 
therefore cannot take place* 

A contradictory reason is one which does dot abide 
in the subject of conclusion or minor term, that is 
to say, a reason, whose negation is the major term 
or reason which is the contrary notion of the major term. 
Be cow the subject, the notion (class) of cow the major, 
and the notion of horse the middle term. Here the 
reason, the notion of the horse, > excludes the rnajor, the 
notion of cow, and therefore does not admit of an infer- 
ence. Here the fault is in the reasoning, but the major 
premise is wrong; it is therefore a fallacy extra 
dictionem. 

1. Inconclusiveness on the part of the subject is there, 

where the notion of the subject or the minor term, is im- 
possible 

For instance, if it should be inferred, that a golden- 
hill is fiery, the conclusion could not take place, becausa 
there is no such thing as a golden hill. 

Here also the conclusion is not wrong, the fault lies in 
th« minor premise, where the subject is a notion, not 
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giyen by experience ; and the fallacy is therefore on^ 
extra dictionem. 

2. Inconclusiveness from the nature of the reason or 
the middle term, takes place, if the reason is not found' 
in the subject, with which a connexion was supposed if 
the reason and the subject exclude each other. Let 
it for instance be aigued that a tank is a thing, because^ 
it smokes. Tank or water in . the tank, and smoke 
are contrary notions, and smoke therefore cannot 
be predicated of a tank. 

Here also lies the fallacy in the minor premise. 
We obserye, that the second kind of inconclusiyeness 
does not correspond to the first. In the first the 
minor term, was contradictory, and we should therefore 
have expected, that in the second the reason would 
have been contradictory. 

5. Inconclusiveness from limitation on the part of the 
invariable connexion with the predicate. This can be two- 
fold, on the part of the suject, and on the part of the pre^ 
dicate. 

a. On the part of the predicate. This takes place 
if the predicate is a contradictory notion. For instance, 
if the inference were made, that the mountain has a 
golden fire, the notion of a golden fire, major term 
is contradictory. 

Here the major premise is wrong, 

h. Secondly on the part of the reason. This takes 
place, if the reason is contradictory, for instance, if 
the argument were 'the mountain is fiery from golden 
imoke.' The fault is here again in the major preoiisQ., 
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Some eay, that this kind takes place, if the terms 
iire too narrow, as if it should be inferred that th« 
moimtain is fiery, because it. has blue smoke. 

IV. An equalised reason is the consideration of 
opposite reasons. An equalised reason takes place, 
if at the time of the consideration of a reason, 
inyariably connected with the absence of the conclusiott 
or the major term the consideration of a reason occurs 
with which the conclusion is invariably connected ; 
m for instance, if at the time of consideration of 
water, &c. which is invariably connected with the 
absence of fire,there is a consideration of smoke 
invariably connected with fire. 

V. Absurdity is, if a subject is without the conclu- 
sion, which is assigned to it. 

Absurdity takes place, if the conclusion does net abide 
in the subject or minor term ; for kistanoe, if at the time of 
the production of a jar, the jar is taken as the • subject 
or minor term, and smell as the conclusion, there is an 
absurdity, because at the time of production there is no 
emell in ajar, &c. for all things are at that time with- 
out smell. 

COMPARISON. 

(56) " Comparison (upamaina) is the instrumental 
cause of the act of comparing (two or more things 
with one another from similarity). The act of com- 
paring is the knowledge of the relation which exists 
between a name and a thing named. The cause of 
this is a knowledge of similarity. The recollection 
of the extension of the signification of a word b}'- 
analogy is a step inyolved in the operation. As for 
iMtance a man not knowing what is signified by 
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the word gamya (Bos gavaeus), and having heard 
from a forest-man that * a gavaya is like a cow^ 
resorts to a forest, where having recollected the 
meaning of the sentence told to him, he sees a body 
like that of a cow. Then arises this act of compari- 
son in his mind, that, ^ this is what is meant by the 
word gavaya/ >^ 

Thus has comparison been explained. 

The author then goes on to the chapter on Testi- 
mony. 

TESTIMONY. 

(57) " A word is an assertion by one worthy of 
trust. ' He is but called worthy of trust, who speaks 
the truth. A sentence is a collection of significant 
sounds \ as for instance, ^ Bring the cow.* A signi- 
ficant sound or pada is that which has the power 
to convey a certain meaning. ' This meaning is to 
be understood from this significant sound' is the 
will of God, which is called the convention or the 
power.'* 

(58) " Mutual correspondence, compatibilty, and 
juxtaposition of the words are (unitedly) the cause 
of the knowledge of the significance of a sentence.** 

These three requisites are elucidated below. 

(59) " The reverse of a tendency to convey any 
other than the intended connexion of on e word with 
another, is what is called the mutual correspondence 
{akanksha), Compatabality (yogyata) is nothing more 
than the non-futility of the signification of a sen- 
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telicB. Juxtaposition [sannidht) is the pronunciation 
of words without long pause (between each) 

The want of the three requisites enumerated abov# 
are examplified below. 

(60) A sentence or a collection af words wanting 
in mutual correspondence, Ac, is no valid sentence— 
for instance, ^ cow, horse, man, elephant/ gives no 
proof, there being no mutual reference between 
the words/' 

Ahanhsha literally means desiring, for, or looking 
after something. In the sentence : ^Dittha ckadram 
pasyatij or * Dittha (an individual) sees the moon, ' here 
the word * Dittha ' being in the nominative case, wants 
a verb to regulate, which it finds in the word ' pasyati.' 
Again the verb * pasyati ' requires an action to govern 
which it finds in the word * chandram, ' similarly the 
word * chandram ' requires a nominative and a verb 
which it finds in * Dittha ' and * pasyati. ' Thus there is 
a mutual correspondence between the three words, 
* Dittha ' ' chandram ' and ' pasyati. * The author then 
goes on to show that mutual correspondence alone is 
not sufficient to make a sentence valid. 

As for instance : — 

(61) " The sentence ^ He should irrigate with fire' 
is not valid, as it is in want of compatibility ( there 
being no such thing between fire and irrigation, 
water alone being compatible with irrigation.)" 

This is an instance where though there is no want of 
mutual correspondence or akanksha, yet the sentence is 
not valid as there is no compatibility or yogyata between 
fire and irrigation. The Author then shows how a sen- 
ence may not be valid, though it may be complete as 
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regards mutual correspondence and compatibility, if it 
is in want of the juxtaposition of the words in it. 

(62) " Words pronounced not close together but 
at intervals of praharas (or two and half hours of 
the solar day), such as * Bring — the — cow* Ac. form 
no valid sentences, as there is a want of the juxtapo- 
sition of the words. 

This is an instance of the invalidity of a sentence 
owing to the absence of juxtaposition of the words con- 
stituting it, though it is valid as regards its mutual cor- 
respodence and compatability. 

(63) " Speech is of two kinds, divine ( vaidika), 
and human {laukika). What is called vaidika or 
divine is authoritative as it is uttered by God. But 
human or laukika speech^ that is uttered by one 
who deserves confidence, is alone authoritative; 
other is not so.'* 

(64) " The knowledge of the meaning of a sentence 
is verbal knowledge {sahdahodha). Its special cause 
is (the knowledge of ) words. Thus is ascertained 
what is called True Apprehension/^ 

FALgE APPREHENSION. 

(65) False a pprehension is of three kinds, through 
the division of doubt, mistake, and the fault of reductio 
ad ahsuriumy 

(66) The recognition, in a thing possessing a 
certain quality, of many contradictory qualities 
as characterising it, is doubt or Sansaya. For 
ms-^ance ^whether a post or a man/ ** 
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Darkness or insufficient light is the cause of this 
doubt.. When we do not come to a resolution, whether 
this if not a post, or this is not a man, and we confound 
the qualities of both in it, it is then called doubt, 

(67) " False knowledge is mistake or viparyaya^ 
For instance, the knowledge of silver in a pearl- 
shell.^> 

(68 ) " Reductio ad absurdum or tarka is that which 
consists in founding the pervader (here supposed 
to be denied) through the allegation of the perraded 
(here supposed to be taken for granted). As for 
instance, * If there were not fire (which you do not 
grants, then there would not be smoke (which you 
admit there is). 

(69) " Memory is also two-fold, true and false. 
True memory is that which arises from true appre- 
hension. False memory is that which arises from 
false apprehension.'' 

The author having exhausted the subject of Intellect, 
hurries on to the remaing qualities of pleasure pain, &c. 

(70) That is called pleasure or sukham which 
is agreeable to the perception of all ; likewise that 
is called pain or dukham which is disagreeable (to 
the preception of all).'' 

(71) '^Desire or ichcha means wishing. Aversion 
or divesha means wishing-ill-of. Effort (prayatna) 
means action." 

(72) "Virtue or merit {dharma) arises from the 
performance of what is eojoined ; but what is called 
vice or demerit (adhanna) is that which arises from 
the perpetration of what is prohibited/' 
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(73) " The eight qualities, commencing from 
intellect, are the specific qualities of soul alone/* 

(74) *^ Intellect, desire, and effort, are of two kinds 
eternal and non-eternal or transient. These are 
eternal when they belong to God, and non-eternal 
or transient when they appertain to mortals.-*' 

(75) " Faculty is of three kinds, velocity, thought, 
and elasticity. Velocity or vega abides iu the four 
substances beginning with Earth and in mind. 
Thought or bhavana which arises from perception and 
IS the cause of memory, exists in soul alone. Elas- 
ticity or sthitisthapaka is the restorer to former posi- 
tion, of a thing whose position has been changed, 
and is a quality that abides in mats and such other 
substances formed of earthly elements." 

" Thus ends the chapter on the Qualities/* 
The author then goes on to the categoi-y of Action. 
ACTION. 

(76) "Action consists in motion.*^ 

Casting upward or utkshepana is the cause of a 
contact with the higher region. Casting downwards 
or apakshepana is the cause of contact with a lower 
region. Contraction or akuncJiana is the cause of 
the close contact with what is near to the body. 
Dilation or prasarana is the cause of the close 
contact with what is distant. Every thing else is called 
going or gamana. Action exists in the four 
substances beginning from the earth and in the 
mind.** 

The author then proceeds to the category of genus 
€r generality. 
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GENUS OR GENERALITY. 

(77) "Genus or Genrality (samanya) is eternal, 
one and belonging to many, and abiding in Substance, 
Quality, and Action. It is two-fold, higher and 
lower. The highest degree of genus or generality or 
the Summum genua is existence. The lower degree is 
called the species or jatL such as is substantiality 
or thQ common nature of what are called sub- 
ftlances." 

Of the two para and apara, para is that which is 
more extensire and therefore is called the Genus.; and 
apara is leis extensive and therefore is called the species 

The author then goes on to the category of Particu- 
larity. 

PARTICULARITY, 

(78) " Particularities or viseshas are existent in, 
eternal substances and are such that they exclude 
(the eternal substances) from each other.** 

Eternal substances are 1. mind, 2 soul, 3 time, 4 tpace 
6 ether ; and 6 the atoms of earth, water, and air. 
Then comes the category of Intimate Kelation. 

INTIMATE RELATION, 

(79) Intimate relation or samamya is eternal 
connexion. It abides in things which can not exist 
separately. Two things which can not exist sepa- 
rately are those, of which two, one exists as absorbed 
in the other* Such pairs are,, parts and whole com* 
posed of those parts^ qualities and the thing quali- 
fied, action and actor, species and individual, parti- 
cidarity and eternal substances/* 
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At last the author comes to the last of the categories 
ie negation or non-existence. 

NEGATION. 

(80) *^It is of various sorts. Antecedent negation 
or pragabhava is without beginning, but has a ter- 
mination. Such is the negation of an action before 
it is produced. Destruction or pradhwansa has a 
beginning, but no termination. Such is the negation 
of an action subsequent to its production. Absolute 
negation or atyantahhava is the counterpart of what is 
distinguished by union during the three times past, 
present and future. As for example, *There is no 
jar on the ground.^ Mutial negation or anyonyahhava 
is the counterpart of what is distinguished by union 
with identy. As for instance. 'Ajar cannot be cloth.'' 

(81) *^Since every thing is included under the 
categories enumerated, categories are therefore 
ascertained to be seven alone.'* 

The author concludes with the following couplet :— 

(82) **^.These logical and philosophical aphorisoms 
were composed by the learned Anna Bhaitay in 
order to clear the understanding of juvinile students 
as regards the opinions of Kanada aud of Nayaya.^^ 

Gotama is the founder of nyaya or logic ; and kanada 
is the founder of the system of philosophy called 
vatseshika. 

''Thus is the Traka Sangraha finished.'' 
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